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cruited at other times by visitors? And secondly, how far, within
the Area, does it tend to live in one place and work or amuse itself in
another, thus requiring to a large extent a duplication of local govern-
ment services, and, in some cases, avoiding payment of a fair share
of their cost?
About the first question we have only very imperfect information.
In 1931, 1,892 persons were enumerated in Oxford C.B. who were
usually resident elsewhere, and 1,974 persons were enumerated else-
where who were usually resident in Oxford. For the rest of the Area
the numbers appear to have been about 1,325 and 1,5 50 respectively.
These figures, however, do not really tell us much, for the census
was not taken during the tourist season, and census definitions of
'residence' place in Oxford undergraduates and schoolboys, who are
in reality there only for half or two-thirds of the year. The under-
graduate population numbered in 1931 about 3,800 men and 800
women, of whom a small proportion really had homes in the city.
There were also about 1,200 senior members of the university, of
whom it is safe to assume that a half are normally absent, with their
dependants, for most of the vacations; and there is a population in
boarding-schools in Oxford and other parts of the Area, which may
be estimated at between 1,200 and 1,500. It therefore appears that
between 6,000 and 7,000 persons, at a minimum estimate, who are
nominally resident in the Area, are actually absent from it for large
parts of the year. Against this must be set children who are at school
elsewhere, but spend holidays in Oxford, and visitors. There is no
means of getting a reliable estimate of either of these totals, but,
since the tourist and conference seasons largely coincide with the
university vacations, they must tend to steady the average population
rather than to swell it unduly at particular times. Thus, though there
is a considerable coming to and going from the Area during the year,
its population is not subject to such economically and administra-
tively embarrassing fluctuations as are seen in such places as Southend
and Bournemouth, and there is some indirect evidence which sug-
gests that the net fluctuations are both absolutely and rektively less
than they used to be.
Little information is available as to the extent of the daily move-
ment within the Area from dormitory to work-pkce. It appears
that about one-quarter of the employees at the Morris and Pressed
Steel works live outside the boundaries of the city in which they
work,1 but it is not known whether this is a fair sample of all the
workers of Oxford and Abingdon, manual and other. Probably the
1 See Appendix IV.